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PREFACE. 


Owing  to  a large  and  daily  increasing  demand  for  information  in  regard 
to  ostrich  farming,  and  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  a wide  correspondence  on 
this  subject,  the  author  has  thought  best  to  put  in  pamphlet  form  the  knowl- 
edge derived  from  eleven  years  practical  study,  in  Africa  and  California,  of 
this  interesting  industry — or  rather  so  much  of  it  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  and  of  benefit  to  those  who  are  about  to  embark  in  this  new 
field  of  progress. 


E.  J.  JOHNSON, 
Manager  American  Ostrich  Co. 
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THE  OSTRICH 


Struthio  Camehis. 

(Camel  Bird.) 


The  ostrich  proper,  known  as  Struthio  Camelus  (camel  bird),  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  Cassoway  of  New  Zealand,  Emu  of  Australia  and  the 
Rhea  of  South  America,  the  points  of  difference  being  as  follows: 


CASSOWAY,  EMU  ANIJ  RHEA. 

Height — five  to  seven  feet. 

Weight — ioo  pounds. 

Texture  of  feathers — hairy. 

Feathers  used — in  dusters  and  some 
trimmings. 

Necks— feathered  to  head. 

Thighs — feathered. 

Toes — three. 

Beaks — pointed. 

Habit — omnivorous. 


AFRICAN  OSTRICH. 

Eight  to  ten  feet. 

300  pounds. 

Flossy. 

Tips,  plumes,  fans,  boas,  etc. 

Bare  to  within  eight  inches  of  base, 
except  for  a short,  grayish  colored 
down. 

Bare. 

Two. 

Flat. 

Herbivorous. 


The  African  birds,  as  do  other  species,  walk  upon  the  toes,  the  heel  being 
elevated  about  three  inches  above  the  ground  when  the  bird  is  standing  at 
ease,  and  used  as  a spring  in  running,  a lever  when  sitting  and  rising.  The 
sex  of  this  bird  is  more  plainly  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The 
cock  is  black  as  to  body  feathers,  the  hen  gray- drab;  though  up  to  the  age  of 
about  twenty  months,  the  feathers  are  so  nearly  alike — dark  gray — in  both 
cock  and  hen,  that  to  the  casual  observer  the  difference  in  sex  is  not  apparent. 
At  that  time  the  feathers  of  the  young  cock  begin  coming  in  dark  brown, 
gradually  changing  to  black.  Prior  to  this  time  the  s'ex  is  noted  by  the  initiated 
in  the  difference  of  the  color  of  the  scales  which  form  an  armor  for  the  shin 
bones  and  of  the  beak.  In  the  cock  the  color  is  simply  light,  while  in  the  hen 
it  is  dark.  The  difference  becomes  more'  and  more  marked  until  at  maturity 
the  colors  turn  red  and  black  respectively. 


HATING  AND  NESTING. 


BREEDING  CAMP. 

ADRIAAN’S  CORRAL— BREEDING  BIRD  AND  HENS  AT  FAI.LBROOK  FARM, 
SAN  DIEGO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  Africa  is  forty-two  days;  in  California  forty 
days.  In  their  wild  state  the  hen  at  the  approach  of  her  maturity  wanders 
away  from  her  own  troop  in  search  of  a male  from  some  other  troop,  thus 
instinctively  avoiding  inter-breeding.  She  invariably  makes  the  selection, 
and  when  made  it  is  “until  death  do  us  part.”  The  hen  matures  at  about  four, 
the  cock  at  five  years  of  age.  After  mating  they  prepare  for  housekeeping  by 
scooping  a nest  in  sand  or  loose  soil,  pushing  with  their  breast  bone  and 
kicking  out  behind  with  their  toes.  The  nest  when  completed  is  four  feet  in 
diameter  and  slanting  to  a depth  of  ten  inches  in  the  center,  saucer  shaped. 
Madam  deposits  one  egg  every  alternate  day  until  from  eight  to  fifteen  are 
collected.  These  are  faithfully  turned  every  day  in  order  that  the  germ, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  a delicate  spiral  cord  and  always  near  the  upside  of 
the  egg,  may  not  become  inactive  and  thus  cause  an  imperfect  embryo.  The 
birds  take  regular  turns  at  setting  on  the  nest — the  hen  occupying  it  from  8 
A.  M.  until  4 P.  M.  while  the  gallant-male  takes  the  sixteen  hour  watch  from 
4 P.  M.  until  8 A.  M.  They  are  punctual  about  changing. 


THE  CHICKS. 


OSTRICH  CHICKS — ONE  TO  TEN  DAYS  OLD. 


Immediately  prior  to  the  breaking  of  the  shell  by  the  embryo  the  yolk 
sack  is  drawn  in  at  the  navel  and  thus  supplies  the  chick  with  sufficient  nour- 
ishment for  four  or  five  days.  When  hatched  the  chicks’  legs  and  feet  have 
a soft,  puffy  appearance,  caused  by  a watery  liquid  that  surrounds  and  pro- 
tects the  bones,  a necessary  precaution  of  Dame  Nature,  as  if  unprotected  the 
bones  would  become  quickly  broken  in  the  struggles  of  the  chick  to  imitate 
its  majestic  sire.  By  the  time  the  yolk  food  is  exhausted,  the  legs  and  feet 
have  lost  their  puffy  shape,  and  the  bones  are  firm,  permitting  their  proud 
possessors  to  walk  about  in  search  of  food,  bits  of  broken  shell  and  very  small 
gravel,  followed  by  pieces  of  cabbage  leaves,  beet  tops,  natural  grasses  and 
alfalfa  furnishing  the  necessary  menu. 

CARE  OF  CHICKS. 

The  care  of  chicks,  hatched  in  the  natural  way,  devolves  upon  the  cock, 
the  hen  arrogating  to  herself  that  right,  to  keep  school  or  play  ball,  so  dear  to 
a numerous  class  of  females.  Chicks,  artificially  hatched  must  be  cared  for 
much  in  the  same  way  as  young  turkeys.  Too  soon  out  in  the  morning  dew 
too  late  in  out  of  the  evening  damp  is  good  cause  for  sickness  and  death. 


They  should  have  shade  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  more  sunshine  that  is 
not  too  hot,  the  better. 


PLUCKING. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE  AT  WORLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO. 

At  six  months  of  age,  the  chick  is  first  plucked,  the  plumes  at  this  age  are 
not  of  much  commercial  value,  and  are  called  spadonas.  From  this  age  on 
the  bird  is  plucked  every  ten  months.  The  feathers  attaining  perfection  at 
the  maturity  of  the  bird.  Twenty-six  plumes  in  each  wing  are  protected  by 
floss  feathers  underneath  and  by  three  rows  of  feathers  above,  overlaping  each 
other.  Those  in  the  row  first  above  the  plumes  are  called  Long  Black  or 
Long  Drab,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  bird,  next  above,  Mediums,  and  top 
row,  Shorts.  Besides  the  wing  feathers  the  tails  are  also  taken.  Body  feathers 
are  not  taken,  but  are  picked  up  during  the  moulting  season,  and  used  for 
cloak  trimmings,  collarettes,  etc.  An  average  feather  bird  yields  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  feathers  at  a plucking,  those  of  the  male  being  of  a heavier 
quality  and  of  more  value  than  those  of  the  hen.  This  difference  is  quickly 
seen  in  the  barbs  of  the  plumes  of  the  male  and  hen,  each  separate  barb  being 
a complete  feather  of  itself. 


In  order  to  take  the  plumes  when  they  are  at  their  best — this  time  is  just 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  before  they  begin  to  look  worn  or  frayed  at  their 
tips — the  quills  should  be  cut  with  a pair  of  sharp  clippers  (small  pruning 
shears),  about  two  inches  from  the  socket.  The  stubs  are  left  two  or  three 
months  to  ripen  and  can  then  be  easily  pulled  without  injury  to  the  socket  in 
the  wing.  In  pulling  stubs,  care  must  be  taken  to  pull  them  out  straight,  for 
if  pulled  with  a twist  the  new  growing  feather  will  come  with  a twist  and  its 
value  much  impaired. 

METHOD  OF  HANDLING  BIRD  WHILE  PLUCKING. 

A long  stocking  shaped  hood  is  drawn  over  the  head  and  down  the  neck, 
thus  blinding  the  bird,  while  a small  opening  is  left  in  the  toe  of  the  hood 
through  which  the  beak  projects  to  admit  of  breathing.  When  blinded  the 
bird  becomes  passive  and  can  be  shoved  into  a stall  to  prevent  his  moving 
forward,  while  the  operators  prevent  him  from  backing. 

OSTRICH  EGGS  AND  FLESH. 

The  average  weight  of  an  ostrich  egg  is  three  and  one-half  pounds,  and 
will  measure  fifteen  and  a half  by  seventeen  and  a half  inches.  For  eating  it 
is  delicate  and  nutritious,  equalling  two  and  a half  dozen  hens  eggs.  Fora 
“soft  boil”  thirty  minutes  time  is  required.  The  flesh  of  a young  bird  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  choice  cuts  of  a good  venison.  Dried  beef  (Biltong, 
in  Africa,  Jerky  in  California),  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  older  birds  and  is 
used  by  African  boers,  (farmers.) 

CHOOSING  BIRDS. 

While  to  the  uninitiated  the  difference  in  birds  is  slight,  to  the  breeder  it 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  apparent  as  in  other  animals,  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
etc.  They  differ  greatly  in  size,  general  make-up,  and  quality  of  feathers. 
An  ostrich  expert  will  invaribly  choose  a compact,  short-coupled,  large-boned 
bird,  and  as  specimens  of  this  style  there  are  none  finer  than  the  California 
bred  birds. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  KICKERS. 

The  kicking  qualities  of  an  ostrich  are  great,  but  he  exercises  the  pre- 
rogative only  when  in  the  breeding  season.  They  do  not  back  up  to  one  for 
that  purpose,  as  has  been  often  stated,  but  are  thoroughly  progressive  in  what- 
ever direction  they  start  The  kick  is  delivered  either  standing  or  running 


and  has  a distinct  up  and  down  stroke.  The  former  is  a pusher,  the  latter  is 
a ripper,  and  woe  to  the  party  that  waits  for  it.  When  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  infuriated  ostrich,  a high  board  fence  is  comforting  flacking  this 
one  should  be  provided  for  protection  with  a “scaffle" — a pole  ten  feet  long 
with  a forked  end.  One  has  an  electrical  moment  in  which  to  determine  that 
nerve  is  more  to  be  desired  than  an  option  on  real  estate,  and  the  desire  to 


CORBETT  ABOUT  TO  KICK  AT  CORONADO  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA. 

keep  that  birds  neck  in  the  fork  and  his  feet  ten  feet  away,  occupies  one’s 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interesting  problems.  If  successful  in  resisting 
repeated  charges  in  this  manner,  the  adversary  will  lose  confidence  in  his 
powers  and  edge  away.  One  may  then  congratulate  one's  self  with  modifi- 
cations, never  forgetting  to  watch  the  bird  diligently,  while  in  his  presence. 
In  plucking  a breeding  bird,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  pick  a fight 
with  him  before  he  can  be  caught.  He  comes  to  the  fence,  delivers  a kick  or 
two,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fence  and  his  toes,  and  his  persecutor  deftly 


catches  a firm  hold  of  his  neck,  just  below  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  springs  over 
the  fence,  bearing  the  bird's  head  to  the  ground,  thus  barring  him  from  the 
upright  position  necessary  in  delivering  a kick.  A hood  is  then  quickly 
drawn  over  the  head  with  the  other  hand  and  pulled  tight  by  a puckering 
string — the  beak  sticking  far  enough  through  to  admit  of  breathing.  When 
blinded  in  this  manner,  the  most  quarrelsome  ostrich  becomes  docile,  and  can 
be  pushed  and  plucked  with  entire  safety. 

NOT  SO  SIMPLE. 

The  brains  of  an  ostrich  are  not  equal  to  those  of  some  politicians,  and  yet 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  a large  quota  of  the  rulers  of  the  largest  city 
in  America;  in  proof  of  which  note  the  following:  On  the  farm  of  John  A. 
Faure,  Eerste  River,  South  Africa,  in  the  year  1883,  were  located  two  ostrich 
paddocks  at  either  end  of  .a  200-acre  vineyard.  Through  this  vineyard,  the 
long  way,  a road  lead  from  the  paddock  occupied  by  “Baas”  and  mate  with 
seven  little  chicks,  to  that  of  “Doctor"  and  mate  with  ten  four-weeks-old 
chicks.  “Baas'  " brood  went  through  the  fence  and  wandered  down  through 
the  vineyard  despite  the  frantically  flapping  wings  and  clapping  beaks  of  their 
distressed  parents,  who  vainly  tried  to  call  them.  When  the  chicks  had 
passed  out  of  sight,  enjoying  the  new-found  freedom,  and  in  happy  oblivion  of 
danger,  the  now  thoroughly  desperate  father  threw  himself  time  and  again 
upon  the  fence,  until  it  gave  way  beneath  him;  then,  with  a wild  rush  he 
speedily  caught  up  with  the  brood,  and  having  satisfied  his  desire  to  be  with 
them,  walked  quietly  on  toward  the  “Doctor's"  domain.  In  the  meantime  the 
latter,  observing  the  approaching  intruders,  posted  himself  at  the  bars,  with 
the  little  ones  about  him.  As  “Baas"  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  “Doctor,” 
famous  in  that  locality  for  the  number  of  battles  he  had  fought  and  won,  saw 
an  opportunity  for  more  glory  and  straightway  threw  himself  upon  his 
haunches  and  began  to  challenge.  (This  is  performed  by  swaying  the  wings 
and  head  from  side  to  side,  with  eyes  closed  and  neck  stiffly  bowed).  “Baas” 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  turned  about  and  drove  his  chicks  part  way  back, 
then  running  quickly  to  the  bars,  where  the  “Doctor"  was  still  intent  upon  that 
mighty  challenge,  enticed  the  “Doctor's”  chicks  by  various  beak  clappings 
and  wing  motions,  that  said  plainly,  “here’s  pie,”  from  under  the  bars. 

A BAD  MISTAKE. 

This  steal  was  accomplished  none  too  soon  to  be  successful,  for  as  the 
thief  turned  again  and  began  driving  his  prize  to  his  own  home  along  with  his 
legitimate  sons  and  daughters,  the  “Doctor,”  with  a jump  that  was  intended 
to  be  impressive,  regained  his  feet  and  struck  a fighting  attitude — his  wings 
uplifted  and  eyes  flashing  with  rage  born  as  much  of  confidence  in  his  might 


as  of  irritation  at  the  intrusion.  One  glance  at  his  departing  family  in  the 
enemies'  care  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  an  awful  mistake,  also  to  furnish  him 
a genuine  cause  for  rage,  and  the  “Baas”  desperation  of  an  hour  before  was 
multiplied  by  two  in  his  own  case.  But  though  the  “Doctor"  hurled  himself 
in  blind  fury  upon  the  stout  bars  until  completely  exhausted,  they  would  not 
clown,  and  so  far  as  his  efforts  were  concerned,  his  family  was  lost,  past  recov- 
ery. That  alderman  had  captured  the  boodle  and  skipped.  Another  instance 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  ostrich  will  serve  to  show  that  Job  was  not  posted  when 
in  referring  to  the  ostrich  he  wrote: 

Chap,  xxxix:  14,  15  and  16.  Which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  in  dust. 

And  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may 
break  them. 

She  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones  as  though  they  were  not  hers,  her 
labor  is  in  vain  without  fear. 

All  this  is  quite  untrue,  save,  possibly,  the  last  of  the  sixteenth  verse. 
Far  be  it  from  the  intent  of  the  writer  to  attempt  to  disprove  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  on  such  matters  by  exposing  Job’s  ignorance,  and  out  of  common 
fairness  to  those  who  believe  it  wholly  inspired,  it  should  be  acknowledged 
here  that  a recent  commentator  on  this  point  claims  that  the  ostrich  referred 
to  by  Job  was  a particular  ostrich  that  was  kept  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Palestine,  which,  besides  having  probably  never  been  instructed  in  the  proper 
methocl  of  incubating  its  eggs,  was  also  clumsy  with  its  feet. 

TAUGHT  HER  A LESSON. 

In  the  same  year  and  place  above  mentioned,  and  about  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  hatching  of  the  “Doctor’s”  brood,  Mrs.  “Doctor”  became  lax  in  her 
duties  and  failed  to  relieve  her  lord  and  master  at  the  usual  hour — 8 a.  m. 
For  several  mornings  she  did  not  take  her  place  in  the  nest  on  time,  delaying 
a little  longer  each  successive  morning,  while  the  “Doctor”  fretted  and  shifted 
uneasily  about,  longing  to  straighten  his  cramped  legs  and  to  get  his  breakfast 
after  the  weary  sixteen  hours  of  faithful  warning  and  watching.  When  at 
last  the  sixteen  hours  had  lengthened  into  seventeen  he  became  enraged,  and 
springing  from  the  nest  pursued  his  sweetheart  several  times  around  the 
paddock,  interspersing  good  hard  kicks,  well  laid  on,  with  the  running. 
Madam  soon  decided  that  a nest  of  beautiful  eggs  was  her  heart's  desire,  and 
to  sit  on  them,  a glorious  duty — a duty  that  she  faithfully  performed  thereafter 
until  the  eggs  were  hatched. 
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